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News and Notes 


The new Diploma in Theology has been responsible for a good increase in member- 
ship and for many more requests for books from the lending library. Unfortunately 
only a few books could be provided from that source ; some were kindly supplied by 
private individuals. In view of the present book shortage it is more than ever necessary 
to increase the stock of books in the lending library. Those who can spare or obtain 
suitable books for this purpose are assured that they will be doing a public service. 
The period for which books may be borrowed from the library has been increased to 
two months. 

Bibliographies. A very large list of books and articles in many European languages, 

a on the subject of prophecy and the prophets, has been compiled by Rev. Dr. Theissen 
of Ushaw College. The cost might work out at 2s. or 2s. 6d. a copy ; but this depends 
of course on the number duplicated. Those who would like a copy are asked to write 
to the secretary as soon as possible so that he may know how many to order. 

Committee Meetings. The Executive Committee of the Association met at St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware, on Tuesday, December 19th, and on the following day at 
the same place a meeting of the Commentary Committee was held. 

Rome. The fifth volume of the Revised Vulgate Latin Bible text has been pre- 
sented to the Holy Father by Dom Salmon of the Abbey of St. Jerome, Rome, where 
the work is being carried out. This volume contains the first two Books of Kings. 


U.S.A. “ During the period Jan.—July 1944, 2,283 copies of the Commentary 
on the New Testament were sold. This exhausted the first printing of 20,000 copies. 
The second printing is now ready for distribution.” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Oct. 
1944, p- 493. A word should be added here in praise of the well-produced pocket 
New Testament issued to the Armed Forces of the U.S. It takes the form of a series 
of extracts designed to make a continuous narrative without repetition. In the case 
of the epistles the extracts are selected to illustrate the various truths of Faith. The 
whole is divided into a series of short readings for every day. The size and appearance 
of the volume are similar to “‘ My Sunday Missal” also issued to the United State 


Forces. 


Obituary 


Your prayers are asked for the following deceased members of the Association : 
Very Rev. Canon W. O. Sutcliffe, M.A., Rev. George Wheatley, D.D., Thomas J. 
Hardy, W. McIver, and A. L. Squire. May they rest in peace. 


The Enduring Actuality of the Psaltér 


By Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 


[ee Book of Psalms has been styled the Little Bible, and the appellation is a fitting 
one, particularly in regard to the Old Testament. Like the books of the Old 
Testament, the Psalms were written during the course of several centuries and 
belong to many authors. With a few exceptions, neither the time of composition nor 
the authorship of the psalms can be accurately determined. Nevertheless, it should 
be added that there is no plausible reason why a number of psalms should not be attributed 
to King David, as has been done up to the present day in Jewish and Christian tradition. 

As there is no other logical division discernible, the one hundred and fifty lyrics 
of varying length which make up the psalter, may be conveniently grouped, like the 
books of the Old Testament, under three main headings : (1) historical, (ii) prophetic, 
(iii) miscellaneous. This division will help us to discuss in a very general way the 
subject matter of the psalter and its enduring actuality as the official prayer first of the 
Synagogue and now of the Church. The chronology, authorship and logical sequence 
of the psalms may be bristling with uncertainties ; but there is no possible uncertainty 
about their message. A few of them are rather difficult to follow in every line; but, | 
once the reader has become familiar with the Jewish mind and ways of expression, their 
general purport is as uplifting as it is enjoyable. 


_ G@) Historical Psalms. They are usually characterized by their exceptional 
length. The foremost examples are Nos. 77, 105, 106, 107, 113 and 135. There are 
another score or so, for instance, psalms 46, 79, 80, 84, 93, 138, 144, in which the theme 
is based on some episode of Jewish history. For this reason they have also been termed 
National Psalms. Right through them all runs a golden thread of thought which is 
always to the fore, namely, the fact of God’s providence, mercy and justice towards 
His chosen people; the miracles and portents wrought by Him on behalf of Israel ; 
and on the other hand the unbelievable disloyalty of the Israelites. Psalm 77 affords 
perhaps the best example : 


Marvellous things He did in the sight of their fathers. . . . 
He divided the sea, and caused them to pass through ; 
And He made the waters to stand as an heap. 


But they sinned yet more against Him. 


It is easy to recapture the feelings of the Jews as they sing such psalms as this in 
the Synagogue ; it is as easy now for the Christian people, both individually and collec- 
tively, to apply such psalms to themselves, since, as we are told by St. Paul, all these 
things happened to the Israelites in figure. 


_(ii) Prophetic Psalms. ‘The Messianic hope, viz., the promise of a future powerful 
Deliverer, is the subject matter of another group of psalms which deal with the Messiah’s 
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personal attributes and achievements, either as a victim or as Victor King, Son of God 
and High Priest. Such prophecies of the Messiah often occur in a veiled form, but 
in a few instances—psalms 2, 15, 21, 44, 71, 109—they are very clear and definite. These 
psalms are frequently quoted as prophecies in the New Testament, and not all the sub- 
terfuges of the modern hypercritics can explain away either their prophetical import 
or their fulfilment in Christ. The unique réle of Christ in the work of Redemption, 
as Son of God, High Priest, Victim for sin, King of Peace, Conqueror of death and 
eternal Ruler, is set before us in unmistakable words : 


The Lord hath said unto me: 
“Thou art my Son: 
This day have I begotten thee.” (Ps. 2). 


Nor wilt Thou suffer thy Holy One 
To see corruption. (Ps. 15). 


They have pierced my hands and my feet ; 
They have numbered all my bones... 

They parted my garments amongst them: 
And upon my vesture they cast lots. (Ps. 21). 


Thy throne, O God, is a throne for ever. 


Therefore, God, thy God, hath anand Thee 
With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. (Ps. 44). 


Give the King thy judgments, O God, 
And thy righteousness unto the King’s Son. 
He shall judge thy people with equity, 

And thy poor in justice. (Ps. 71). 


The Lord said unto my Lord: 
“Sit Thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” 


The Lord hath sworn and will not repent : 
“ Thou art a Priest for ever... . ” (Ps. 109). 


(iii) Miscellaneous Psalms. The rest of the Psalter can be subdivided into further 
groups: Alleluiatie, gradual, penitential, moral, didactic ; but there is no need for such 
further particularizing here. We shall rather concentrate on the fundamental religious 
truths which have inspired these superb lyrics. With a wealth of imagery, which at 
once captures the imagination and harnesses the will, the psalmist pours out his very 
soul before God in prayer, praise, pleading, repentance, adoration. Man’s relations 
with God in sunshine and shadow—the shadow of sin, the sunshine of God’s love— 
are conveyed by these hymns with an appeal which cannot but stir the soul. 

The psalmist takes, of course, for granted that there is a God. - Only fools can 


deny His existence : 
The fool hath said in his heart : 
‘“‘ There is no God.” (Ps. 14). 


The attributes of this one, supreme, eternal, omnipotent God, are set before us 
with a rich oriental descriptiveness : 


The Lord reigneth, He is clothed with majesty, 
The Lord is clothed with strength. (Ps. 92). 


Of old hast Thou laid the foundations of the earth, 

And the heavens are the work of Thy hand. 

They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure: 

Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment. 

As a vesture shalt Thou change them and they shall 
be changed ; 

But, Thou art ever the sarhe, and Thy years shall know 
no end, (Ps. ror). 


© Lord my God, Thou art exceedingly great. 
Thou hast put on praise and beauty: 
And art clothed with light as with a garment. 


Who stretchest out the heaven like a pavilion .. . ~ 


Who makest the clouds thy chariot: 
Who walkest upon the wings of the winds. (Ps. 103). 


Man’s dependence on God is explicitly stressed : 
God, thy God, am I. (Ps. 49). 


Know ye that the Lord, He is God: 
He hath made us and not we ourselves. (Ps. 99). 


God is also man’s final end and reward: 
I shall be complete when Thy face shall appear. (Ps. 16). 


The children of men put their trust ; 
Under the shadow of Thy wings: 


For with Thee there is the fountain of life, 
In Thy light we shall see light. (Ps. 35). 

It would take too long to go through the ethical principles which underlie the 
psalter, or are explicitly extolled therein. One such principle, however, cannot be 
passed over in silence, viz., the sense of social justice, which is the oft recurring theme 
of many of the psalms. The poor, orphans, widows, the weak, the destitute, the 
oppressed, are under the special care and protection of God; whereas the evil doer, 
the depraved, the unjust, the oppressor, the proud potentate, though they may seem 
to triumph for a while, shall infallibly meet with justice and due punishment at God's 
hands and in God’s own time. Take for instance psalm 51: 


Why dost thou boast of thy injustices, 
Thou, mighty one in evil-doing ? ; 

Thy tongue soweth mischiefs, 

Like a sharp razor, it worketh deceit. 


But God shall destroy thee for ever: 
He shall stamp thee out, 

Pluck thee out of thy dwelling place, 
Root thee out of the land of the living. 
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matter for his songs. i 

psalm 118, the longest of the psalter : 
I have rejoiced in the of thy commandmen 
As much as i ch ds: - 


The consciousness of sin, on the other hand, is the most unbearable of burdens : 
There is no rest in my bones because of my sin, 
For mine iniquities are gone over my head: . 
As an heavy burden they are too heavy for me. (Ps. 37). 

There is another consciousness—that of God as a loving, understanding, forgiving 


: Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear Him: 
For He knoweth our feeble frame. (Ps. 102). 
hia Sorry Bagram pidge mle pd feign? tb ds 12% 


the divine revelation concerning God and man, religion and ethics. 


“ The voice of the Church herself” ; St. Bernard: “ The sweetest food for the soul” ; 
Raoul of Tongres: “ The compendium of the whole of theology.” St Augustine 
says the final word on the subject when he writes: “ In order that God may be worthily 
praised by man, God praised Himself beforchand ; and because God deigned to praise 
Hisnself, man now knows how to praise God in God’s own words.” (In Ps. 144, n. 1). 


Question and Answer: The Millenium 
Is the * Millenium,” or “ Thousand years” of the Apocalypse the peaceful expansion 
? 


’ 


of the Church from the sixth w the sixuenth centuries 


answer might very well be an affirmative, if it were agreed that the way fo 
[serie tae Apocalypse 10 sega it 8 St. John's insted prophecy the 

future chronological history of the Church. But such an approach is not verified 
by facts. The world continues seated in wickedness (1 Jn. v, 19), and the Church con- 
tinues to pray that God will “ thrust down to hell Satan and all wicked spirits who 
wander the world for the ruin of souls.” Moreover, such an approach is com- 
paratively modem. Joachim, Abbot of Flora in southern Italy (d 1202), a saintly 
man, was the first t0 parcel out the Apocalypse into descriptions of seven stsccedlit 
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This age would begin in the year 1260 (cf. xi, 3: 1260 days), and it would close with 
the final judgement. Nicholas of Lyra (d. 1340) followed the same principle, but 
of course interpreted the ages differently. The principle continues to attract (cf. the 
Seventh Day Adventists, the Jehovah Witnesses) just as it attracted Luther and Calvin. 
Yet it fails to remove the obscurity from the prophecies—even when those prophecies - 
are claimed to have been fulfilled. Indeed, it adds obscurity ; for if it is true that chapters 
xvii and xviii refer only to the fall of the Roman Empire, where are we now to identify 
the adversaries of the Church? After the conflict described in those chapters hardly 
any further conflict between the Church and enemies is mentioned. This theory of 
regarding the Apocalypse as a fore-telling of various periods in the history of the Church 
is now abandoned by Catholics. << 

Last July a decree condemning certain exaggerations about the Millenium was 
published in Rome. Whilst awaiting the arrival of the decree in this country, it may 
be of interest to set down something about the Millenium theory. For this purpose 
we make use of a book published in Rome in 1940 by the present Professor of Biblical 
Exegesis at the Propaganda University, Father Ramos Garcia, C.M.F. In his book 
(Summa Isagogico-Exegetica. Vol. 11) we learn that Fr. Ramos favours the eschatological 
approach. For him, then, the Millenium has still to come. It is that period between 
the imprisonment of Satan and his release. During that period, the great length of 
which is denoted symbolically by a thousand years, the Dragon which had led Christian 
nations to apostasy, and which had thus prepared the way for the Beast, or Antichrist. 
will be rendered powerless. The period will be inaugurated and closed by the Parousia, 
The first act of Christ when He comes again will be to receive from the Father the kingdom 
on earth. This will involve the “ first resurrection,” which is that of the saints. Then 
Christ will reign with His saints in the world until the final judgement, the last stage 
in the Parousia, when He will give back to the Father the kingdom He received (1 Cor. 
xv, 24), and when the second resurrection, that of the dead, will take place. 

Christ and the risen saints, continues Fr. Ramos, will not be visible on earth; 
they will be invisible, as befits their incorruptible bodies. They will be among men 
as the Risen Christ was among men during the forty days preceding the Ascension. 
Hence, both the ecclesiastical and the civic hierarchy will continue, and nations will 
be changed very much for the better—though the change will be one of degree and not 
of kind. 

Cutting away excrescences, exaggerations, errors and points in detail either hotly 
disputed or about which there is no sound agreement among the Fathers, Father Ramos 
reduces the essential features of the Millenium theory to six, and these, he claims, are 
maintained by the Fathers. The six features in order are :— 


(1) The first resurrection, that is to say, of the elect. 

(2) The Universal Judgement of the living. This is the social reign of the 
elect among the nations. 

(3) The reign of a thousand years; which is only another way of saying that 
the reign will last a long time. It denotes the peaceful reign of the Messias 


as foretold by the O.T. prophets, their prophecies being understood in a 
literal sense. 


(4) The General Resurrection of the good and bad. 
(5) The Final Judgement. 


(6) Eternal life or eternal damnation according to merits. 


In support of these points Father Ramos brings forward not merely St. Irenaeus. 
He asserts that it is ridiculous to say that Irenaeus was the author of the Millenium theory. 
He claims that before Irenaeus there were Papias, the Didache, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
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St. Justin and even St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv, 22—26 (against which interpretation of St. 
Paul see Pére Allo, Revue Biblique, 1932, pp. 187—209). And after Irenaeus there 
were Hippolytus, Tertullian, Lactantius and even (so claims Father Ramos) St. Jerome 
ees St. Augustine. All these are supporters of the six essential points in the Millenium 

eory. 

There is not enough space‘here to set out a criticism of this view of the Millenium. 
We mention the view, first because of its topical interest, and second, because the ques- 
tioner can now see how the Millenium is interpreted by some Catholics as referring 
exclusively to the future and having nothing to do with the past. 

Most commentators prefer the eschatological system of interpreting the Apocalypse 
to that which regards the book as a description of the successive periods through which 
the Church militant has to pass. 

But a more probable system still is that which Pére Allo has popularised. The 
principles behind this system were given in early times by Tychonius, a Donatist (d. 380), 
and in modern times by Swete. It has been adopted too by Merk and Hdpfl. This 
system may be described as a qualified eschatological system. It interprets the Apocalypse 
as referring to the eschatological period, but this period is not merely in the future : 
it began with the Incarnation (“a primo adventu Christi usque in saeculi finem ”—St. 
Augustine). The Apocalypse covers the whole period of Church history, but not in 
such a way that St. John describes each period in chronological fashion. St. John is © 
interested in history, but not in history for its own sake. He mentions historical events 
only in so far as he sees them as a type of events in another (spiritual) order. This 
spiritual order will have its full consummation at the Parousia, but meanwhile St. John 
describes partial fulfilments. Thus, St. John has in mind the actual Roman persecutions, 
but he sees them as a type of the age-long persecution of the Church by external forces, 
such as materialism. He then shifts his gaze and sees all this as a type of the internal 
struggle going on in man’s soul between the lieutenants of Satan and Divine Grace. 
Finally he turns his gaze to God, in Whom all things are recapitulated. The principle 
on which this theory is based is that of “ Compenetration ”’—a seeing of several per- 
spectives at the same time. 

If we adopt the interpretation set forth by Pére Allo we should say, then, that 
the Millenium does not refer to any precise period in history,when the Church would 
be surrounded by peace and external happiness. It refers*rather to the whole spiritual 
reign of the Church militant. The reign of a thousand years is a symbolic way of 
describing the victory of Christ over the Devil and the spirit of the world. This victory 
will be complete at the Parousia, but it has already been put under way, and sometimes 
we get glimpses of its progress (e.g., in the period between the sixth and sixteenth 


centuries). 
D. J. Leany. 


Biblical Films 


STUDY of the Ancient East is necessary, as Pope Pius XII points out in his 
Ac" Encyclical Letter, for a proper understanding of the Bible. Much inform- 

ation may of course be gathered from the habits and customs of the peoples now 
inhabitating those lands. No doubt they have changed little during the last two thousand 
years. But all information based on present appearances must be checked by the results of 
archaeology. And it is here that we are in a fortunate position to-day, for it is largely 
a new science. Excavations during the past century have given us a new outlook on 
the historical background of the Bible. Sir Leonard Woolley, for example, has recon- 
structed in considerable detail, the life of the inhabitants of Babylonia in Abraham’s 
time, from the results of excavations at Ur and elsewhere. 
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Religious Films, Ltd., Church Walk, Dunstable, Beds, have a good many films 
illustrating the background to the Bible. (We are here reviewing only the 16 mm. 
silent). Film SF r gives us views of Egypt and Babylonia, of the Nile and the Euphrates. 
Then appear examples of Sumerian pottery, stonework and ornaments of all kinds. 
Artistic gold objects and mirrors of bronze are shown as examples of an advanced civili- 
sation. ‘Then as now there was a great contrast between the life of the townsfolk and 
the life of the desert nomads. SF 2 describes this nomad existence in some detail. It 
is presented as illustrating how Abraham lived. But Sir Leonard Woolley has shown 
that this is incorrect. Abraham led a nomad life after leaving Ur and thus there would 
be points of resemblance, but he had spent all his previous life so far as we, know in 
that highly civilised city, and his conduct would be regulated not so much by desert 
law as by the Code of Hammurabi. But a still greater contrast would be noticeable 
in the matter of religion, between Abraham and the desert peoples. The Bible states 
plainly that Abraham was a believer in the One true God, when he left Ur. It is more 
difficult to show that he recognised the existence of only one God, though Catholic and 
Jewish tradition is unanimous on the point. But it is quite gratuitous to say “ We 
know that Abraham made statues of invisible spirits and shared his meals with them ” 
and ‘‘ Had he any other ideas of God?” This question is left unanswered in the film. 
SF 3 depicts townsmen in the East to-day at their various trades and crafts. The pottery 
does not appear to have changed much from the time of the Canaanites, examples of 
whose wares ate shown. These modern craftsmen are contrasted with Bedouin to 
show the difference between the Canaanites and the family of Abraham, a comparison 
which must be modified in the light of the remarks made above. Aerial views are 
given of ancient city ruins, many of which have been excavated. SF 5 takes us into” _ 
Egypt, showing the typical monuments and describing Egyptian ideas. Illustrations 
are given from the Book of the Dead to show their ideas on the after-life. The Nile 
Delta, where Jacob’s family settled, is shown, with some interesting shots of irrigation 
and harvesting methods still in use—methods which date back, no doubt, to the time 
of the Bondage in Egypt. A needless illustration is given of a Canaanite god, described 
as an Israelite god ! This seems to overlook the fact that Jacob had cast out all strange 
gods from his family before going down into Egypt (Gen. xxxv, 2—4). Modern 
brickmakers in Egypt are shown at work (SF 6) as the Israelites must have worked for 
their Egyptian taskmasters. “Some good shots of the Sinai desert are included, and a 
cyclone provides a striking end to this reel. 

During their wanderings in the wilderness the Israelites must have resembled 
the modern Bedouin in many ways. Yet here too we should not forget that a large 
part of the time was spent at the fertile oasis of Kadesh Barnea. Again, the presence 
of the Tabernacle in their midst and the laws by which they lived differentiated them 
from other peoples. This reel (SF 7) also includes views of a sheik in his tent adminis- 
tering justice. So did Moses sit in judgment; but the film rightly shows that the laws 
of Israel included many brought by Abraham from Babylonia. 


WANTED 


BIBLICA—Vol. 13 (1932) fasc. 1, or whole volume. 
Vol. 15 (1934) fase. 1, or whole volume. 
Vol. 17 (1936) fasc. 2, or whole volume. 


CATHOLIC BIBLICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
Write, stating price, to The Librarian, Downside Abbey, Bath. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, several early volumes of BIBLICA. 
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